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ABSTRACT 

A critique of policy and experience in the 
introduction of educational television in the Third World is sade. 
Systeas of public instruction and nonforaal systeas of education like 
agricultural extension, comaunity development, and fasily planning 


are the sain focus of the discussion. Further guidelines for policy 


makers ace suggested for sore offective planning and isaplesentation 
of projects, increasing the probability that ETV, an educational 
sedium of great potential, will be sore functionally incorporated 
within educational ayevees in the developing (or the developed) 
world. The diffusionist's perspective is defined and explained, and 


, the Configurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion is used as the 


analytical tool for discussion. India is used as an illustrating 
ezaaple. (Author/U8) 
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By HS. Bnola 


This chapter seeks to do from one special perspective what the prezeat 
took has been planned to do from miny different peraectived, That is, make 
& critique of policy and experience in the introduction of talevision within 
systems of public instruction, and within non-formil systems of educatioa 
like agricultural extension, community development, and family planning in 
the Third World. On the basis of such a critique, it further sugz gests quide- 
lines for policy rakers for more effective planning and implemertation of pro~ 
jects, increasing the vrobability that ETV, an educational medium ef graat poe 


Pu 


tentiel, will be more functionally incorporate. within educational systems in 
the developing (or the developed) world. 

Tnis chapter is organized as follows. It begins oy explaining wnat is 
meant by the diffusionist's perspective and defines a few of the terms used 


ty diffusion researchers in their analysis cf diffusion events. (Threughout 


the discussion the Corfigurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion! will be 


used as an analytical tool both for the policy and for generating future guide- 


“Jines,) “A review of policy, imperatives and assumptions of ETV influentials, 


as well as some snatches of their exps ASHES Sy is then presented as 4 backdrop 
for a diffusionist analysis of ETV. This anarvets will point our the optimal 


sonlattes for successful diffusion of this instructional technolegy. To mke 


this aiseussion as concrete as possible, India is used as a case tc demonstrate 


the igplications of introducing ETV in the Third Werld countries. 
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of acceptance of innovations by individuals or diffusion of new ideas and new 
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The Diffusionist's Perspective 


Diffusionists deal with the diffusion (or spread) of innovations (new 
ideas, new attitudes, new skills, new organizational patterns, or new tech- 
nological goods) within systems over time. Thus, diffusionists are inter- 
ested in change and in changing. | 

The diffusionist naturally uses the concepts and models developed with- 
in the theoretical and panmirch tradition of innovation diffusion to analyze 
the successes and failures of diffusion events or for planning change events 
for the future. The diffusionist's perspective thus consists in making phe- 
nomera fit the format of innovators (change makers) systems seeking diffusion 
of innovations within adopter systems. 

Diffusion is today a rather healthy tradition of theory and research, 
There are different diffusion models available, some descriptive, some explan- 
atory; ard while the testing and retesting of models continues, and the search 
for a general theory of innovation diffusion goes apace, there is alrency a 


sufficient body of theoretical literature for a useful look at case histories 


technologies to different aggregations both to be able to develop explanations 
for failure or success and to plan strategies for future diffusion events. A- 
gain, diffusion is a productive and interdisciplinary research tradition with 
contributions coming from anthropologists, rurnl socioloyists, medical sociolo- 
gists, comuanicators, marketing specialists, developmont economists and educa= 
tors from all over the world, many of them from developing countries themselves.” 
In our look at ETV in the Third world froma diffusionist's perspective ve 


will equate ETV with Innovation; the donor countries or foundations, and the:r 
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experts and consultants would constitute the Innovator (Chanse Maker) System; 
the recipient country with their Ministries ani departments, their school sys- 


tems and schools, their classroom teachers and students (ard in case of non- 
formal systems, their farmer groups, family planning groups and community de- 
velopment groups) will constitute the Alopter System. We will study the intro- 


duction of ETV in the Third World countries as'an instance of the Diffusion pro- 


' CCSS. 


We might imleed be going over what to many of our readers may be familiar 
landscape--pitfalls they already know about, warning signs Shioy have often read 
before. The value of the following exercise, we think, consists in creating in- 
sights from hindsichts by providing a theoretical tool for coping with problems 
as they arise, putting them in perspective, developing appropriate levels of re- 
sponse to those problems. At the same time the existence of amlytical tools 
should help decision-makers anticipate some of the future problems likely to a- 


rise with the introduction of ETV or any other innovations within schocls and 


‘communities in the Third World. 


Definitions of Some Terms 


We have already introduced and used some terms fron the literature of diffu- 
sion: innovation, innovator, edopter, ani diffusion. Definitions of these terms 
have been included in the following. so, we will indicute the sense in which 
we. will be using the terms ETV ani ITV. Some further definitions of terms will 


be presented later when we introduce the theoretical framework employed in our 


“analysis. 


Innovation. Innovation can be a concept, an attitude, a tool with accon- 


panying skills, a reorganization of work or statuses, or two or more of these to- 
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gether introduced to an individual, group, institution or culture that had 
not functionally incorporated it before. An "innovation" is an innovation 
with respect to a particular individual, group, institution or culture, but 
is not necessarily a new invention or an addition to the total fund of human 
knowledge. | 

ETV is thus an innovation in regard to the educational systems in -the 

Third World. It is also, as we will see when we unpack ETV as an innovation, . 
not just one innovation but & whole package of innovations involving new tech- 
nological tools, and new skills for hatditag them, new concepts of producing ; 
instructional messages, new attitudes toward students, and teachers, and new 

~ organizational and role Acansonnitic 

Innovator. Thovgh a besic concept in aiffusion research and theory, inno- 
vator is not always used wo mean the same referent. Some use it synonymously 
with 'inventor' a person who creates something new--an innovation. Other use 
it to describe a person who is open to innovations, is quick to adopt them. 
Innovator then is really an adopter, though an early addeter. 

We will here use the term Innovator synonymously with an influential, a 
change maker, a person interested in the diffusion of an innovation within én 
adopter system. 

In the case of our discussion on the introduction of ETV in the Third World 
we will refer to the donor system (with its experts, consultants, evaluators, 
and technicians) as the innovators. We will sometimes refer to them as the change 
makers. | 

Adopter. The adopter or the adopter system is the innovator's client; the 
target of an innovator or an innovator system's plans, the focus of its intentions. 


The word adopter is used also to describe what are really potential adopters. 
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‘sought by members of the system; and when the system itself can provide support 


ETV and JTV 
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In our case of ETV in the Third World the adopter system is the network 
of ministries and departments, state governments, school systems, schools, 
teachers, students, and the community. 


Diffusion. Diffusion muy be defined as the process involving information 


consumption, social interaction, and behavioral change through which an inno- 
vation is incorporated into a sovial unit over time. 

Total diffusion of en inrovation within an adopter system may be consid=- © 
ered to have taken place when the innovation for that particular system becomes 


a non-innovation. That is, when the erstwhile innovation tecomes a norm, a value 


and service for continued use of the innovation. 

If in a particular school system ETV found a place within the instructicnal 
system such that if it.wee withdrawn it would leave an important instructional 
need unfulfilled; if teachers in the school system valued the use of ETV; and if 
the school system and the surrounding community was able to create professional 
and technical subsystems to produce the needed programs and to repair and main- 
tain broadcasting ard receiving functions then ETV may be considered to have been 
fully and totally diffused in regard to that particular school system. 


ETV stands for educational television, and ITV for instructional ‘television 


in the literature of educational communication and instructional technology. ITV 
is used to signify use of television to fulfill more or less structured instruc- 
tional purposes. Whether ITV is fed into classrooms through the close circuit 

or whether it is broadcast to an audience spread over a whole city or a national 


region, the objectives are to offer experiences formally organized into a course 
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of instruction. ETV, educational television, is used to signify use of tele- 


‘ vision with broader educational intent, in the tradition of life-long educa-. 


te 


tion for connunities. 

In this paper we will use the term ETV generically to cover both ETV and 
ITV but if comments are made that are appropriate only to ETV or to ITV partic- — 
ularly, the distinction between ETV and ITV as clarified above would be main- 
tained. Also the use of satellite comuunication has introduced some new facte 
ors in television use which do not appear in terrestrial broadcasting of tele- 
vision. Mata: where satellite use would make a difference the discussion will 


point out the implications. 


The Third World 
As Social Context 


It is not uncommon to consider the Third World as one common social con- 


an.? Undoubtedly, the countries of the Third World are spread over three con- 


‘tinents of Africa, Asia, and Latin America and each is different, in some ways, 


from its next door neighbor. However, they are also similar in many important 
ways--in regard to the development of natural resources, manpower development, 
capital formation, technological infrastructure, technological know-how, and even 
jn regard to institutional structures. The discussion in the following will be 
at a general enough level to be applicable to the whole of the Third Werld but 

in the section on diffusion-related eu tan daa of ETV we will make the discus- 


sion concrete by taking the case of India. 


Some Retrosvection on ETV 


A policy critique of the introduction of ETV in the Third World mst con- 
sist basically in reviewing what was done and in sugresting what should have 
boon done or at deast should be done in the future. What was done can, again, 
be described both in terms of intentions and of experiences. Undoubtedly, dif- 
ferent donor covernments and agencies made their own special ETV policy declar- 
ations and developed their own special Operational stances. And different pro- 
jects seeking to introduce EIV in the educational systems of the Third World 
have had different experiences in the field. In the following we attempt only 
to sample some of the policy statements and present merely snatches of the ac- 
tual oxperiences of ETV influentials to be able to provide a feel for what it 
is like in villages and schools of Asia, Africa, or Latin America where ETV is 


being introduced. 


Sampling Television Policy 
The policy statements presented and discussed in the following have been 


picked up from the official documentation of USAID, UNESCO, and the Ford Founda- 
tion.~ All three agencies have worked with ETV in the Third World. These state- 


ments include part of the rationale on which the introduction of ETV in the Third 


World was defended by each donor to its own decision-mking centers. 


AID's policy response to the U.S. Foreign Assistance Act of 1970 in regard 


to programs of peaceful communications, making use of television and modern tech- 


nologies, is typical. Joel Bernstein, Assistant Administrator for Technical As- 


sistance, Agency for International Development in his testimony before the US Con- 


gress in April, 1970, talked of the inability of the conventional approaches to 


education meeting either the qualitative or the quantitative needs of 
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education in rapidly growing societies. lle asserted that aggregate resource 
requirements for satisfaction of satel demands for education by conventional 
means were beyord the capatilities cf most of the developing countries while 

at the sane time conventionai means were both expensive and slow. He asserted 
also that educational problems could not be tackled effectively outside the 
total developmental context and it was indeed rational to turn to technology 
for both education ami development. He wished to feel modest,. of course, about _ 
the achievements of the U.S. in the field of technology, but believed that the 
U.S. did have an important contribution to make through sharing experience with 
the new technology with the developing countries in joint problem-solving ac- 
tivities when problems or opportunities aieaye 


The communication technology in question was television including satellite 


communication, This was the minlate read in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1970 


(Section 220). The mission was clear. 

UNESCO's recent policy in the communication sector Sodate of being novel 
in its espousal of the idea a a national connunicution policy rather than an 
_Anternational policy.? In the same ‘eath, however, it talks of some thrusts 
in its communication policy® which on closer examination is not easily recon- 
ciled with the desire for developing national policies. For example, the follow- 
ings: "The basic role of the Secretariat consists in encouraging Member States to 
make full use of the opportunities provided by space communication to promote ed- 
ucation, science, culture, and information. The use of satellites for the planned 
development of communication and in order to obtain a more bulanced flow of news 
will be promoted. de tieate to develop new teaching methods using the stimulus 
provided by space communication and the adoption of such methods will be encour- 


aged.... Further studies will be mule in a broader context--that of general dest? 
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.growth of the less-developed countries" and to the "development of non-commercial 
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velopment of the various mass media and the integrated planning of communica- 
tion...—and will include a study of the comparative cost and benefit of sat- 
ellite- aml ground-based systems." That doesn't leave much scope for develop- 
ing national pclicies! ene 

The policy of foundations active in the international field in the area ‘% 
of technology ard communication is not much different or more” open-ended. The 


Ford Foundation, for instance, has declared its commitment to "accelerating the 


television for high-quality cultural, informational, and educational broadcast- 
ing" .7 | ) ‘ 

There is one overriding lesson that must be learned from these various state- 
ments of policy from USAID, UNESCO, and the Ford Foundation. It is this: that 
while ETV or ITV may be justified at the level of rhetoric in terms of the needs 
of the recipient countries, it is their need only in a very general way. More ime 
portantly it is the donors! need arising from ideology, altruism, or political com- 
petition. Television is communication diplomacy. = 

This writer does not think this is necessarily bad or dishonest. We stute 
it only as a fact. As we have elaborated elesubere” it is the elite in societies 
(and today in the global society) who feel the need of influencing, and coopting 
groups, systems, and cultures to their systems of ideas. The elite use the army, 
the factory, the school, ani now the media as different “affiliation modes" to | 
network the have-nots into their system. This secms to be the process in all cule 
tural action--though the huminists would argue that this need “at be so at all,’ 

The elite act as the gate-keepers. They work not only to affiliate, but also 
to exclude. It is even possible to think of situations where the donors do not 


really care te succeed. They are more interested in the gesture of acting rather 
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than in the operations! effectiveness of their actions. But, most often do- 
nors or those acting on their behalf do want to succeed though they may not. 
understand the nature of their work, may not understand the process of change 
or changing, and may make naive estimates of resources of men, materials, and 
time needed for the change to take place--for the gift tree to take to the 
ground and to bear fruit. 

is 
Part of the Experience 

It is difficult, again, to sketch in this brief space the essence of all 
the experiences of the ETV-ers in all of the Third World. Some rare ones have 
been happy with what they did and with what they saw; most others have been ; 
frustrated, even bitter about the whole experience. 

Listen to a group of ETV-influentials who were once in India, ‘or the Phil- 
ippines or somewhere in Africa, now locked into an informal bull {id patented) 
session and you are sure to hear plenty of howls and shrieks, even some profan=- 
ities. | | . 

You will find them complaining about the Indians or the Philippinos who 


wanted to grab the donor's money without making any commitments on their part; 


about their failure to understand the nature of the possibilities of the TV med- 


ium and what they were getting into; of too many ministries and departments in 
the recipient country straining hard to control the project, but failing to co=- 
ordinate either horizontally or vertically. 

You will find almost all of them complaining about the fact that the re- 


cipient nation simply added ITV on to whatever existed before with no effort to whe 


integrate the new input into the existing system of public instruction and with 


no attempt to redeploy the instructional resources of time, space, personnel, 


ami finances. 


my 


on 


4 You wild hoar stories of projects that expardsd too fast or much too 


Nas had enough and neglecting aaa underprivileged: in the slum and the. village, 


ITV facilities, or their resentment at what they cons sidered extra ‘Loads of work, 


“Lghts of profuction teams that could not work together because the teacher and 
the | technician ‘could not ‘resolve the battle of statuses. 


There | wil te stories of programs. that were sidppy, that ere showed a 
“yho did receive did not understand it. There are stories of TV receivers that 
of tropical humidity eating into the equipment or rooms that were inpossible ica 
“darken and when darkened were impossible to breath in. And the inevitable com= 
om that there was no evaluation of the program. pe 

; " Sonotines you will hear some refreshing self-analysis on the part of our 
tion, an underestination of resources needed for doing the job, or resources were 


of the innovation diffusion atforé: 


"Don't give ne that bull shit about Herculean efforts, courageous steps and bol 


Jeatershtp of Indians or whatever} and of research proving that SIV school, proved 
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slows of ErV reinforcing existing privilege by. giviag nore to those who a 
“You are sure. to hear stories of the teachers! inability be use ‘the new Env/. aE 


“of their jealousies with those who became TV teachers and came into the limes 


talking face. on the Screen; of the disaster in the field where half the groups 


aia not receive the programme they were supposed to receive ner the half of those: 


“broke down, of fluctuating electric power so that the message never came through, 


EWV-influontials. They realize that perhaps there was a lack of conceptualiaa= 
expended on equipment and hardware ratrer than anything else. There is an indi< | 
“gation of understanding energing on their part that political, administrative and ane 


buigetary support does not take care of itself, but has to be worked for as part 


- You nay oven experience instances of beautiful rage of one against another! 
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a better than others. No way! Nothing of the type hapaoneitt The only objec- 
; tive of the program was to establish the program and we failed even in that!" “a 
The preceding is not made up. It is not story-telling. It is in fact 3 

developed from a itt sceeion of a group of ETV-ers talking about their exper- . 
- dences. It should also te noted that this is typical of the experience of most 
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' experts working in any intercultural context. This is thus not peculiar to ETV 
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at eed “or ITV. This is part of all technical assistance. 
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Lessons from the Retrospection 
The preceding description of policy and of experiences of ETV-ers indicates 


_ seme important points related to change in general and to the diffusion of ETV 
in particular that might be usefully elaborated in the following discussion, 
There seats be grave ni sunderstandings about why donor groups donate re=- 
sources for diffusion of innovations in other cultures and why recipient groups 
es in developing countries accept to give a particular innovation a try. We need 
to realize that such transactions take place within what co be appropriately 
Fits ope described as.a diplomatic frame--a context witnin which negotiations are con- 
“dlisted by nations for attainment of matually satisfactory goals, 2° The process 
is not all rational as some of us night seem to think. The rhetoric used for 
the innovation transaction may be nothing more than a rationalization. As should 
pall eke hy be clear fron the policy statements included in the previous section, donor agen= 


cies have their own ideas about what is good for whom. The recipient groups have 


‘then to select from a Limited shopping list. It is not thus simply a matter of | 
Pe tap the recipient's educational or developmental needs; it also is a question of do- 


nor's needs ami conpulsions to influence. It is important for experts and con- 
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sultants working in the Third World to realize this for any sense of realism in 
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This realism need not lead to cynicism, however. The fact that the dif- 
fusion of TV across cultures takes place within a diplomatic framework doesn't 
mean that a technical-rational model cannot be superimposed on what is basically 
@ political and errational field. Indeed this my be part of the expert's or 
the. consultant's challenges: to relate the project to often unstated political 
objectives of the elite on the one hand ani to the stated, more technical, ob-— 
jectives of the project on the other. 

The client group in a particular case of innovation diffusion, again, my 
have more than one reason, or a different one, for accepting the innovation, 
than the donor has for offering it. The recipient group may want ETV/ITV not 
only to expand educational cpportunity and improve the quality of instruction, 
but also tc look modern, or to get experience in a technology that may be of 
use later for indoctrination at home or defense against an aggressive iatehbow. 

Or it may accept the innovation merely because the next door neighbor has started 
ETV and thereby has started a scramble for charnels. In such cases to defend ETV 
on the basis of cost effectiveness cr for its ability to increase access to edu- 
cation may be unnecessary, even absurd. 

Considering that the recipient national government is interested in expan=- ae 
sion of the educational system, in improving the quality of the instructional ser- 
vices or in building informatioa systems for agriculture and health extension it 
does not follow (as Joel Bernstein's testimony, quoted earlier, seems to suggest) 
that ETV is the solution. ‘There is a paradox involved in the application of tech i 
solear to education and extension. Those social systems that need technology ; 
most can absorb it least: they do not have the infrastructure to support the tech 
nology. This is not to say that it cannot be done. It does mean that the level 
of resources needed is much higher, for the innovator must build part of the ine 


frastructure himself, privately for private use. 
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Again, many of the developing countries are economies of scarcities with 
high unemployment in urban areas and high latent unemployment in the rural 
treas. Technological. solutions, at least, in the beginning, eliminate jobs 
(of teachers, of village level extension workers). This points up to the need 
for more comprehensive solutions that involve not only new information systems, 
but also new economic and social reorganizations. 

An interesting point that can be made in this business of technical assist- 
ance is a feeling of meglominia on the part of the donor groups. A project cov-= 
ering 30 villages in a country becomes Community, Development in the Philippines 
or Sarawak. Installation of 400 TV sets in a country with mny million class- 
rooms is described as ETV or ITV in India. This "symbolic inflation" of reality 
also inflates expectations ani results in extreme dissatisfactions’ and frustra- 
tions when evaluations are mde. 

Not only do projects need to be called by their proper names, but we must 
also realize that what we did not plan for, did not pay for, and did not work 
for is unlikely to happen. If we did not plan for and work for organisation 
building, it is absurd to expect that organizational problems would not ative 
and if they do would somehow be solved. If we did not provide for staff train- 
ing or production of training materials it is absurd to think that staff train- 
ing will core about and training materiais will somehow get written and produced. 
Also, if we did not provide for evaluation and research, it is unfair, even fool- 
ish, to expect that research and evaluation will get done. : 

Even a cursory reading of technical assistance reports (written by ETV-ers 


or other experts) would give the flavor of impatience and anger on the part of 


these influentials when things did not happen the way they wanted them or when 


they did not happen at_once. This dlearly is an indication of naivete on their 
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part about the change process. There seems to be an assumption among change 
makers that since they came, and they saw, conquest must follow. The expec- 
tation that one must succeed in all change all the time is presumptuous. The 
assumption that nobody else is working in the opposite or different direction; 

or that everybody is as excited as you are about your vision is foolish. ETV- 
ers forget also that while working within an intercultural context their roles 
are generally sivisory--hypothetically without much power within the systen. 

As much power, as much control: thus they ‘hve little centrol over what happens 
and how soon. To make matters worse, nost EfV-ers are not sophisticated students 
of systems and have very little experience in being abdle to cope with systemic de- 
mands put on them by the organizations they work in or for. 

Also they demand too much output for too little input. The scale of re- 
sources put into EIV projects and the scale of expectations from those projects | 
simply do not seem to have any sensible relationship. 

Lastly, the assumption seems always to be made that evaluation of projects 
is voth necessary and good; ani the further assumption is made that evaluation 
can happen without having to plan, or pay for it. That, of course, isn't so at 
all. Evaluation must be planned. An evaluation policy must be developed. What | 
kind of evaluation would be important in a project--see, for example, Chapter VIII 
by Mielke2? What would be the objectives of such evaluation? What would be de- 


‘monstrated to whom for what purpose? What would be the social risks involved in 


the expansion phase of the project if evaluation is not conducted? What are the 
economic costs of evaluation and can the project afford these seater 

One could say then that ETV-ers work within a diplomatic frame and ina 
situation of mixed motives toth on the part of donors and recipients. The sens- 


ible thing for an innovator or change agent here would be t9 accept the arrationai 
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and superimpose on it a raticnal-technical model thus relating ETV/ITV on the 
one hand with educational needs and on the other hund with laryer national ase 
pirations, even chauvinistic aspirations! 

Again, while ETV-ers have most of the time worked with limited resources 
of money, men, and tine, they have been most generous in their expectations 
from the projects; they have often unexpected results. Unfortunately, they 
have often neglected the political, and the institutional aspects of change 
making, working with a purely rational model, thereby showing a lack of aware- 
ness of how change takes place and how the probabilitics of its occurrence might 
be increased. 

In the following we present a theoretical mole] and demonstrate how it 


might be used to generate some questions, to anticipate some problems, and de- 


velop alternative change strategies. 


The Analytical Mojel in Action 


To learn from experience, experience must be cxamineld. Descriptions must 


te translated into analyses to generate systemtic knowledge that can be trans- 


... ferred from one context for use in another. Models must be created or available 


models used to make sense of why what happened happened and to mke predictions 


about the possibilities of similar events happening in the future. 


The Theoretical Franework 


The theoretical framework used in this paper is that provided by the Con- 


figurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion. The Corfigurational theory prce+ 
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vides a general model of innovation diffusion, planned change and development. 3 


It has been used both for anilyses of past diffusion events and for the plan- 


ning of future enue 


Why is the theory called a conficurational theory? A configuration is a 


form resulting fro the arrangement of parts of a thing, with particular rela- 
tive positions of each part. The theory is called a configurational theory be- 
cause it emphasizes the fact that innovator-adopter relationships provide differ- 
ent configurations because they are placed differently with regerd to each other 


and because the different parts of innovator and adopter systems have different 


‘relative positions and arrangements. The implication is tiat each diffusion 


event will have to be looked at as a particular configuration and thus the model 
introduces rou:tivity into our analysis or planning of diffusion events. 

The theory. at the same tine suggests four social configurations--Individuals 
(I), Groups (G), Institutions/Organizations (IS), and Cultures or Subcultures (CL) 


e-as actors in any change situation; and sixteen configurational relationships as 


follows in Table l. 


TABLE 1. Innovator-Ajopter Configurational Relationshins 


Adopters 
I G IS CL 
I-IS I-CL 
G-IS G-CL 
Innovators 
Is S-I IS-G Is-IS IS-CL 


CL-G: 


This taxonomy of configurational relationships brings in generalizability 


sae aSeaniamemmeenamedineienaene eaaeaie caer ened 


to the theory. The classification of configurational relationship can help not 
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only in the analysis as vatianne of flow and Ailatianebice but also in develop- 
ing levels of response to a change situation by the innovator and the adopter. 
Indeed molar configurations (G-G, IS-G, CL-G, G-I5, IS-IS, CL-IS, G-CL, 
IS-CL, CL-CL) act through, in some ways suggestive of chemical reaction, molec= 
ular (I-I) and molar-molecular (G-I, IS-I, CL-I, I-G, i-IS, I-CL) configurations. 
The configurational relationships between innovators and adopters, however, 
are not the only determinants of diffusion. The model wicgeute four factors in 
all. The Configurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion, Planned Change and De- 
velopment states that the diffusicn (D) of an innovation depends upon: 1) con- 
figurational relationships (C) between the innovator configuration and the adop- 
ter configuration involved in a change or diffusion event; 2) the linkages (L) 


within and totween the innovator and adopter configurations; 3) the environment(s) 


(8) surrouwiing the ‘uacvetor und adopter configurations; and .4) resources (R) 
available to the intiova tor configuration to promote the change and to the adop= 
ter configuration to adopt and incorporate the change being promoted or proposed. 
In symbolic terms: D=f(C,L,E,R) 

Thus, if an optimal, synergetic combination of C,L,E, and R can be brought 
about, the probability of diffusion of an innovation will thereby be optimized. 
We will define these terms further in a later section of the paper ani elaborate 
them by applying them in explaining the case of ETV in India. 

We should note that Innovation (INV) does not appear as a separate factor in 
the diffusion equation proposed above. This is so not because the innovation is 
uninportant, but because the innovation as a factor is implicit in all the four 
factors C,L,E, and R shown on the right hand side of the equation. Each particu- 
lar innovation will determine the configurations that will get involved, the 
linkages that will exist or may have to be created, the environment for that par- 


ticular innovation, and the resource commitments the innovation would demand. 
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Another way of representing the theory is the graphic presentation on the 
following page. As the model suggests, an innovation ray not be just ane uni- 
fied entity but may have many components, that is, it uy inieed be a whole set 
of innovations instead of being one innovation. in innovation then must be un= 
packed before its diffusionerelated implications can be worked out in detail. 

What does it mean to unpack an innovation? It means essentially to under 
stand the nature of the innovation. Wnat is it mde of? What is it really sell- 
ing? What night be the hidden agerda in this innovation diffusion transaction? 
[See Appendix at end of Chapter as an example of unpacking ETV using Benjamin 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 19567 Such understandings would not 
emerge from purely logical operations. Innovators and adopters would have rhe 
draw upon the existential historical experience with the innovation or a similar 
innovation elsewhere. 

As the graphic madel should also suggest, there orc diffusion-related impli- 
cations both for the innovator system and the adopter system in regard to any one 
_ particular innovation. Thus while an innovator system may use .the analytical model 4 
for improving diffusion probabilities within an adopter system, the adopter system 
may at the same time use the analytical model for enlightened adoption or for suc- 
cessfully resisting the imposition of something unneeded or unwarranted. : 

Keeping these components of ETV/ITV in view let us now work out the diffusion 
related implications of this innovation (or rather this set of component innova- 


tions) as they relate to both innovator und adopter systems. Four sets of such 


implications--those related to C,L,E, and R--will be worked out. ’ 


The Stare anl tne Actors 
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What is the setting? What is the terrain like? Who are the actors ine 


volved? Who are the innovators and who are the alopters? How are the innova- 


Fipe l An analytical model for unpscking an innovation ) 
and for working out its diffusionsrelated implications. — { 
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tor and *he adopter systems placed with regard to cach other in the field? 
Is there involved one innovation-adoption transaction or is a whole chain of 
such transaétions involved? 

Such questions can be answered by what. may be called the process of con- 
figuration mapping or configuration plotting. We have in an earlier section 
provided the definition of a configuration. In extending the definition it 
may be stated that configuration plotting simply is the process of identify- 
ing the configurations, big and small, formal or informal, within or without 
the boundaries of the configurations directly involved as innovator(s) and adop- 
ter(s) in a change episode; and of presenting, graphically, their relationships 
in terms of structural bonds, locations in systemic space, relative hierarchy, 
and mutual expectations of influence andi compliance established by custom, tra- 
dition, or law. — : m 

Configuration plotting is thus akin to sociometric analysis which plots in- 
dividual interactions in a group and community settings. It is a matter of both 
empirical knowledge of the change configurations involved and of speculation as 
to what configurations, now latent, might get articulated and involved as the 
change proceeds. It is thus both a logical and a sociological process. 

Configuration plotting is never complete in an absolute sense--that is, every 


larger configuration around innovator and adopter configurations and every smaller 


configuration located within them need not be plotted. The process has to be hucre 
istic, adequate only for the purposes of solution invention. It has to be a_pro- 
cess of satisficing--not achieving "perfect" solutions. 

Finally, an innovator's value system will get involved in the process of con-= 
figuration plotting. One innovator may want to let the sleeping dogs lie and a= 


void plotting and later articulating configurations which he thirks had better re- 
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main isolated. On the other ham, another innovator may believe in participa- 
tive decision-maxing and may want to involve all the configurations he thinks 


should be involved; may, in a sense, go eround looking for trouble! 


Case Stud: of Injia 


A a oe 


The configuration plotting in the case of ETVY in India (an example we have 
chosen to make our discussions concrete) may be mapped in its barest outlines 


in terms of three overlapping sub-systems as follows: 


Innovator System 


Gate Keeper/Interface 
Decision-Making System 


Ultimate Client/ 
User System 


Fig. 2 The innovator, interface, and adopter sub-systems involved in dif- 
fusion process. 


This outline of the overlapping sub-systems involved in the diffusion trans- 
action should immediately sugyest that in the case of ETV in a country like India 
there is not one but a whole chain of innovation-adoption transactions involved 


and that working only at the entry point would not help the donor in the achieve- 
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ment of its objectives. Interventions will have to be made at all the various 


links of the chain to boost the diffusion process. (Sce Figure Belew) 


Donor System 
{ Innovator) 


Central 


Government we ee wo we oe a a ADOPTER/ 
(First Adopter) - INNOVATOR 
State 
Governments | | -<«=+=sss-« “een eee ADOPTER/ 
(Second Adopters) 


School Systems 


and 
ss St ly a! de ADOPTER/ 
Extension Agencies “INNOVATOR 
(Third idopters) a 
Students/Farmers _ = 35 6 8 8 | ~-- ADOPTER 


(Ultimate Users) 


Fig. 3 The chain of innovation-adoption transactions involved in diffusion 
of ETV in India. 


Let us now fill the details in our configurational mp. (See Next Page) 
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As pointed out earlier, no attempt has been made here to present a come 
‘plete configurational map, What we have done is to take an account of all the 
sub-systems involved and of most of the configurations likely to be involved 
in the change episode under discussion. While working on a diffusion project, 
diffusion-oriented ETV-ers, such as project directors and specialists, would 
certainly develop detailed "inlays" for the various parts of this first map. 
For example, he may find problems in regard to working with the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat and want to develop a configurational map for that part of the terrain 
to understand what ishappening and what to do about it. Also he will most prob- 
ably need to develop detailed configurational maps for the school systems adopt- 
ing ITV and for the communities where ETV is being introduced. 

The first thing that this configurational map should indicate to anyone 
is the number of configurations involved in the diffusion event in question and 
the complexities of relationships between them. 

The rap underscores the ‘diplomatic nature! of the diffusion event. No 
governments allow outside donor agencies to go dircctly to schools, and farner 
groups ard provide ‘Shan services, especially those related to information and in- 
doctrination. 

The fact. is also articulated by the graphic configurational map that be- 
tween the innovator ard the ultimate client group is a complicated bicameral 
decision-making systen that met mediate the diffusion process. It should fol«- 
low that the persuasion of Feleral and State elite tu adopt ETV and the creation 
of ETV/I17V facilities would te only part of the job, the actual diffusion pro- 
cess must reach the ultimate dthent group and as students of planned change we 
cannot depend upon some theory of filtration but must include strategies that 


keep the ultimate user system in view. 
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The tenuous nature of the volitional, at best semi-formal connections be- 
tween the various ministries and their attached and subordinate offices should 


again be understood, as also the relationships between Federal and State level 


i 
| 

decselomananirs which would not necessarily mean compliance. 
| The client system again has a pyramidical linkage system; there is hardly 
any hope for horizontal communication unless such communications are created, 
: The TV unit in India is presently located within the larger configuration of 
the All India Radio, That should help planners anticipate problems of admini- 
! stration and in regard to the possibilities for developing its own independent 
thrust for ETV. 
| Also the structure and history of the client organizations, the school sys- 
tems as compared to the non-formal educational systems (community development, 
adult education, and agricultural extension), should provide some ideas about 
what to expect in regard to ETV in the two sectors and whether with the endemic 
scarcity of resources én6 or the other sector may be given prior attention. In 
fact, there are some ETV influentials who suggest that forral education systems 
all over the world are much too rigid for making good use of ITV but non-formal 


systems of education and extension provide excellent opportunities for experimen- 


tation and success. 


Configurations-Related Implications 
of BIV/ITV 


Iet us now work out the detailed configurations-related implications, of ine 
troducing ETV in, India both for the innovator and the adopter systems. [See 


Table on the next page/. In the following we take closeups of the scene of which 
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we have so far only presented a long shot. That is, we look at the Individual, 
Small Group, Organizational and Cultural and Sub-Cultural configurations in- 
volved ani see what ETV/ITV might do to them. It should be indicated here that 


this exercise in working out implications is meant ncither to be comprehensive 


nor definitive but only illustrative of what a group cf change makers sitting 

together could generate and usefully reflect in their planning and implementa- 
tion of diffusion. 

| TABLE 2 


The Configurations Involved in Diffusion 
of ETV/ITV in India: A Tabulation 


Innovator 

Systen 
Foreign Experts 
in the Country 


Configuration 
Category 


Adopter 
Systen 


Federal/State Government Ad- 
ministrators, School Admin- 
istrators, Teachers, Stu- © 
dents, TV Producers, The New 
Specialists 


I (Individual) 


G (Group) Small Groups With- 
in the Team of Ex- 


perts/Consultants 


Small Groups within School 
Systems and Government Bur- 
' eaucracies, Production Teans 
including TV Producers and 

Educators 


Government of India Minis- 
tries, Cabinet Secretariat, 
Planning Commission, All 
India Radio, NIAVE (National 
Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education), Schools, Broad- 
casting Units/Stations, TV 
Proluetion Units, Legiclu- 
tures 


IS (Institution/ 
Organization) 


Donor Agency Local 
Office, Donor Agen- 
cy Hore Office, Do- 
nor Governmer.t/ 
Governing Board 


Adopter Culture, and the Re 
cipient Country as a Nation 
State, Subcultural Groups 

within the Country 


C (Culture and 
Sub-Culture) 


Donor Country as a 
Culture and as a 
Nation State 


Confirurations-Related Imnlications 
The Individuil Level 


We can think of the following individual configurations as being involved 
in the case under review: student, teacher, school system administrator, TV 
producer, otner new specialists and the foreign expert. 

What would the introduction of ETV/ITV mean in individual terms for a stu- 
dent? First of all it would mean a new classroom behavior, a new learning style. 
The student now would have to deal with . team of two on the other side of his 
desk. This would mean a new student role. He would now have anew source of 
socialization which would generate new expectations in him of the classroom 
teacher's performance. The student would again have to acquire new attention 
spans and new study habits for coping with ITV presentetions. Clearly, helping 
the student to assume the new role, to keep his expectations in perspective, and 
to develop new learning strategies should be part of the innovation package. 

ETV clearly breaks the teacher's monopoly in the classroom. There is now 
a new presence, and this new TV teacher on the screen is well provided, has more 
equipment and teaching materials available to him, He also has had expert help 
in structuring his lesson ard has spent time in rehearsing his presentation. This 
new competent presence is going to compel the classroom teacher to put more into 
pre-preparation for his lessons, and perhaps it will bring about an erosion of 
self-confidence. The teacher's status with regard to students is going to change 
because some of the material presented through television would be learned to- 
gether by the students and the teacher at the same one time configuratively as 
Margaret Mead’? would say. After the students have been exposed to a model of 
excellence on he television screen, they would make similar demands on their 
teacher. Here, again, the teacher must be prepared to defend his status, to cope 


with the new role and relations, and develop a new confidence. This. again won't 
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just happen, it will not take care of itself, it should be part of the innova- 
tion diffusion package. (For further discussion from a different analytic frame- 
work, see Chapter VI.) 

Some new specialists are going to emerge by the fact of introducing ETV in- 
to the educational and extension systems. We may use the same old designations 
for them, but they are going to be different people with different specializa~- 


tions. Most of them are going to make a little more money in terms of special 


fees or honoraria. Some of them are going to come into the limelight just from 


the fact of showing up on the television screen. They are going to have new work 
schedules and they are going to be deputed from one department to another. Lie 
are anticipating here the problems related to invention of new roles, integrating 
then atin the existing system, developing new incentive systems which make sense 
in the new realities./ These, again, are things which won't take care of them- 
selves, but must be provided fur as part of the innovation package. 

ETV programs are not. produced by teachers alone, there are technicians in- 
volved, camera men, script writers, directors, and producers. “They have to be . 
brought together with content specialists, graphic artisvs, Aeaonatoatens, and ed- 
ucdtors. There would be problems here not only of bringing together two people 
with different world views, but also of reconciling their divergent claims to sta- 
tus and leadership. This, again, is something that must be anticipated by the dif- 
fusion specialist; rood working teams will not just blossom forth. 

The new headaches for an administrator are implicit in our discussion of what 
ETV would do to students, teachers, program prolucers, and the new specialists. 
Organizations indeed determine the limits of freedom ami action for individuals 
working within those organizations. An administrator has to be helped not only to 


see these problems, but he also has to be trained to be able to tackle them. This 
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is a very important consideration for most systematic educational change is 
If organizational design and development are not 
handled as part of the innovation package, diffusion strategies are quite like- 
ly to collapse. 

The last but not the least is the ETV expert, the man on the donor team 
who is working on an ETV project. Tha foreign expert, as an individual, should 
not oly be a good technician, but also a sensitive individual, a man with good 
inter-cultural skills. He not only has to have respect for the people ne has 
come to serve, but, more importantly, has to have a belief in their destiny. 
This has implications for selection cf experts by donor agencies; it also points 
up the need for innovators to articulate their basic beliefs ani values and re- 


late their actions and approaches directly to their belief systems. 


Confirurations-related Tmplicat: onss 
The Group Level 


While discussing the configurations-related implications of ETV for indi- 
vidual students, teachers, program producers, new specialists, administrators 
and foreign experts we ave in fact already hinted at some of the group-related 
implications of ETV. A number of small groups-fueled by shared jealousies or 
common interests in advancing or defending present statuses or merely by the 
human need to relate—will always emerge within schools, departments, and min- 
istries. Outside of such form organizations smil]. groups will emerge in come 
munities to follow their own special interests and tc exert their influence to 
defend those interests. In the case of ETV in India, for example, it is likely 
that ETV may generate groups both in support and in opposition of ETV, the latter 


considering TV as a cultural af front.2© 


The problems related to building and working in teams are as frequent 
as they are crucial, These problems do not telong only to the adopter sys~ 
tem that must develop working teams of ‘curriculum specialists and television 
teachers! or of "educational directors and television producers’, The prob- 
lems also exist within teams of foreign experts who are given hastily invented 
designations, but who start responding to those designations so completely and 
unquestioningly that they begin to organize their whole work world in terms of 
those designations. As a result, some jobs do not get done simply because these 
do not seem to be covered by any of the designations. No coordination takes 
place because nobody is designated as the coordinator, The team thus becomes 


17 and is rendered ineffective. 


completely atomized 
Lastiy, the ‘advisoreadvisee' problems may also be discussed here as smll 
group problems. The advisor-advisee relationship is seldoi if ever well formal- 
ized--mutual expectations of each other often remain nebulous. Often the advi- 
sors advice may not be accepted by the advisee or may not be followed through 
and the dyadic relationship may fall through with no organizational mechanism 


existing to put it back on the rails again. 


Conficurations-Relate? Imnlicationss 
Tne Institutional Level 


The organizational implications of the introduction of ETV/ITV are the most 
important and would often mike or mar a project according to whether or not they 
have been considered by the change maker. 

In our example of the intreduction of ETV in India we sce that many organ- 
izations are involved in the process of diffusion (See Table on Page 27) and that 
they are placed ina complicated network of relationships, formal and volitional 


and across different levels. (See Figure on Page 24) 
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There are organizational implications here in terms of the following: 


1. Invention of new roles. 


2. Developing new sets of relationships between the new and the exist- 
ing roles within organizations. 


3. Developing new schedules ani patterns of work. 


4. Developing new incentive systems for accommodating and encouraging 
performance of the new functions. 


§ Fulfilling new coordimition necds between role specialisation levels 
of hierarchy and the producer and the user of prograns. 


6. Institutionalizing new roles, role relationships, incentive systems 
and organizational structures. 


7. Developing inter-organizational coordination mechanisms (temporary 
systems like committees and task forces, and more permanent systems 
like government and quasi-government corporations or commissions). 

New poles like the TV teacher, tie content specialist, the producer-direc- 
tor emerge within the educationcl/extension system when ETY/ITV is introduced. 
This means generally new incentive and reward systems and new status systems re- 
sulting in the need to create appropriate mechanisms of cooperation within the 
organization. Organizational mechanisms and structures thus have to be created 
to cope with the new organizational functions and functionaries and their new 
work schedules and performance styles. Lastly, when many government agencies 
are involved in a project (in India, for instance, there are many departments 
and ministries involved) there is also the difficult, but important question of 
inter-ministerial cooperation, never an easy task to accomplish. 

On the part of the donor system the most important organizational need is 
to promote with the ETV lealtership in the host country the institutionalization 
of the innovation ani the accompanying organizational structure. This may mean 
a detailed analysis cooperatively with the adopter system cf what specific organ- 


izational unit might be the best organizational home for the innovation and whether 
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it may not he sensible to put eggs in more than one basket—maybe by giving 

TV studios to different departmeats like Education, Agriculture, Health, etc., 
thereby 1) testing many different organizational climates, 2) developing con- 
ditions fer a creative, competivive atmosphere, 3) decreasing needs for inter- 
departmental coordination, 4) taking production closer to the ultimate consumers, 
and 5) being able to make expert inputs closer to where they will be utilized. 
ETV/T1V is an innovation which, like many other significant innovations in edu- 
cation, must _ erganizationslly-mediated. Organizational aspects are crucial. 
They must be conscicously amd competently nandled by allocating suitable exper- 
tize, time, ani resources. Institution building and organization development. 


must be part of the innovation package. 


Confieursticns-Related Juplicatdonst 
The Cultural Level 


Taking again the example of ETV in India for purposes of making the dis- 
cussion concrete we should be able to anticipate some important implications at 
the cultural level. 

First of all perhaps one should ask if the recipient culture is pictorially - 
oriented and would easily learn the graphic conventions of ETV/ITV. More impor-" 
tantly in the case of India, how the culture with its long and rich pictorial 
tradition and with its own highly developed pictorial idiom could contribute to 
communication by TV. > £ | 

The sociological implications are again many and far reaching. If a commun- 
ity TV det is installed, and this is the suggestions most often made in regard to 
rural television, it would bring together at least physically people of different 
ages, sexes, and castes. This may mean new social relationships in the community. 


These relationships may be cohesive or may reinforce existing factions. 
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ETV will be a new source of socialization for ‘the village community where- 
ina TV set is installed. It will provide new models of identification and new 
aspirations. It will teach new skills--relational, social, and political. It 
possibly will bring a new sense of time, and a new rationality; and all this at 
the cost of the sacred and the magical. 

It may bring new accessibilities to information and yet, as it often seems 
to do, may favor the already advantaged in education and information. It may 
brirg new patterns of work and new life styles, but these may be those of the 
middle class. 

It could abolish, once again in man's history, the difference between the 


literate and the illiterate in terms of acquiring, handling, and using informa- 


tion. ‘Thus in the hands of a good innovator and with accompanying socio-political 
18 


changes it could genuinely become a source of deschooling societies! It may 
homogenize whole regions or it may articulate caste language, and group identi- 
ties. It may strangle the traditional folk arts and music or may create new op- 
portunities for creative expression. 

All these possible effects need to be anticipated and for some of them inter- 
vention= need to be planned to avoid merely random consequences. Some of the con- 
sequences may indeed involve high risks and may not only destroy the chances for 
diffusion, but also the communities themselves through conflict, future shock, or 
a collapse of community values without anything new taking their place. 

There are also political implications for the nation state. The introduction 

“of ETY may bring an inflation of hones and devaluation of trust in the government. 
Communication messases like monetary currencies lose their value when promises are 
not fulfilled in the market, place. | 

In the introduction of ETV satellits countries may find not only challenges 


to their cultura]. identities, but also to their sovereignty through the emergence 
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of multiemational audiences being satisfied by programs from one or more cul- 


tures with greater lure and polish. 


Linkages-helated Inrlications of 


ETV/I1TV 


Linkage is defined as the state of initiator(s) and target(s) being ina 
mutual stance of being able to receive or reject information and/or influence 
from each other. Lite use the word linkage in place of conmunication to undere- 
score the idea that the: mere production of messages by a communicator would not 
complete the communication act./ 

Linkage (or linkage networks) may then be seen as' networks of channels 
both personal and impersonal which will determine whether the possible or de- 
sired information and influence could actually be transported to and delivered 
on target(s) through reading, writing, printing, talking, listening, picturing, 
broadcasting, demonstratinc, viewing, observing, upholding, threatening, coerce 
fee . * 

Linkages may be viewed as linkages within configurations (Uy) and linkages 


between configurations (4p). Again, linkages may be seen as being operational 


(or formal) chains and volitional (or formal) chains, the latter established or 
disconnected ab will by person volition of the configurations Involved. 
Linkage-related implications of ETV/ITV can be mde bare by the process of 


linkage-typing, by presenting graphically (a) linkages existing between and with- 


in initiator and target configurations, (b) linkages which may be dormant and could 


be energized, (c) linkages that may have to be created anew between and within con- 


figurations engaged in an innovator-adopter relationship, and (d) in some cases, 
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linkages that may have to be severed to isclate resistance to diffusion, 

Often, linkage-typing would be accomplished concurrently with the process 
of configuration-typing. However, linkage-typing has its own heuristic outputs. 
In the case cf our exampie of India, Jet us look at the figure on page 24. 

Some of the Lincsge eels and problems are immediately visible. First, 
there is the need to create a linkage system that would bring together all the 
different ministries and departments to make cooperative decisions on behalf of 
the National Government. . ‘s 

The lack of formal linkages between the Federal and the State levels should 
also be clear. The lack of horizontal linkages between the State level depart- 
ments of education, health and extension and the local radio stations should be 
obvious. Also, the fact that the local radio stations being linked vertically 
to All India Radio in New Delhi are more oriented to tne center than to regional 
needs. 

The lack of horizontal linkages which would inhibit sharing of experiences 
across school systems and communities should also be clear from the linkage- 
typing. 

Questions of linkages between TV and Radio services for instance, and of | 
congruence of language systems of those who produce the programs and of those who 
will use them could also be generated from linkage-typing. The language question 
is an important one. In India we have a long history of producing programs that 
use good Ganskritized Hindi but which often are not understood even by the high 


school leaver. 


Environment-Related Im licati ons 
of ETV/ ITV 


Environment defined as a system of physical, social, and intellectual 
forces and conditions in which configurations are located is an important de- 
terminant of the diffusion of innovations within those social configurations. 

In a supportive environment an innovation may spread like wildfire. On the 
other hand in an inhibiting environment much more sophisticated interventions 
may be necessary and much greater resource inputs needed even for modest dif- 
fusion results. 

In the early and mid-nineteen-sixties the intellectual environment for TV 
in India was certainly less than supportive. Most legislators in the Indian 
parliament were talking of the high costs of TV and suggesting that a poor coun- 
try like Injia should not be investing in TV. Persuading the Indian elite of the 
uaonilness of ETV/ITV was of no avail.? | : 

The environment has since become supportive. How this change occurred over | 
& period of years should in itself be an illuminating historical commentary on 
contemporary India but the American manned moon shots with TV broadcasts from the : 
moon, the satellites in space, decisions by neighboring countries to adopt TV, 
the general industrial progress in India with a self-consciousness about indus- | 
trial power that proved useful in two wars with the neighboring Pakistan all had ‘ 
something to do with the creation of the new environment of support. 

The purely physical aspects of the environment should ik be neglected by 

the diffusionist. Innovations not only need the proper intellectual climate, but 
also the right physical climate to take seat The tropical climate with its long 
and torrential monsvons showd tell us some things about installation of community 


sets, reception, and program schedules. In summer a TV set in most parts of India 


. 


could be an instrunent of torture if rooms were to be darkened but cooling was 
not possible. An ElV-cr has to keep these things in mind and a-commodats for 


these implications. . 


Resources are the most basic, the most obvious yet the most neglected ine 
gredient in planning diffusion strategies. Change makers in the social sector : 
(as contrasted with those in sclence, technology, and defense) have gotten so 
habituated to their poverty that they don't often ask for what they might need, 
considering that they know what they might need in the first place. Consultants 
and experts who in their home countries would at least be realistic in making i 
budgets for the tasks to be performed, when they go to the Philippines (or some 
other place) would want a national TV system for the country for a few hundred 
thousand dollars, neglecting the detail that 90% of what they are providing for 
might go towards their salaries ani for studio equipment. Undoubtedly, the per= ~ 
sonnel and production costs in the US are not the samc as in the Philippines or 
India or Kenya yet budgets must not only be realistic but should also provide 
generously for wastages and for risk monies. Who said innovating is economic? 

The adopter system also must be careful about the resource implications of 
the innovation being offered to it. The gift of the elephant may offer the re- 
cipient no joy rides but certainly’ mke him poorer with all the hay to buy. 

The following tabulation my be used in working out the resource-related ime 
plications of an innovation both for the innovator and the adopter configurations: 
(See Next Page) 
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TABLE 3 
Resource-Related Implications of Innovations 
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Resources (CIMPIT) Innovator System Adopter System 


Corceptual/ 
Cognitive 


Influence/ 
Goodwill 


Material 


Personnel 
Institutional/ 
Organizational . 


Tine 


Conceptusl/Cognitive Resources ; 
What are the conceptual/cognitive resources that the innovator system is 
in command of? How much do the innovators know about the technology of educa- 
tional change (making educational diagnoses both at the technical and the po- 
litical levels, inventing cducetional solutions, building consensus and convice 
tion, evaluating impact) and of the systemic and cultural peulities of the adop- 
ter system and of their own? Do they know the techniques of resource planning 
and management and of resource multiplication by judicious use of knowledge sys- 


tems near and far?@ 


> 
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How much do the new employees within the adopter system brought to work 
on a TV project know about equipment and its operation and, more importantly, 
about the mediun's possibilities. It might be remembered that in the US an 
M.S. in Radio and Television is awarded after approximately 36 hours of grad- 
uate credit in the area. Needed conceptual (and motor) skills may have to be 
built from scratch through training programs that do not depend only on the 


apprenticeship model. 


Influence/Gooiwill Resourcés 


‘Influence (goodwill in business parlance) is an important resource and a. 
commodity nceded both by innovator and adopter systems. Influence can be gen- 
erated and applied both at the systemic level and the individual level. The 
innovator system as a system may be able to use influence that comes to them 
through the diplomatic frame of their work. Because of the diplematic nature 
of technical assistance ETV-ers may also find that their influence my sometimes 
disappear overnight like camphor from a hot surface. The evaporation of the in- 
fluence of American educational and oultured institutions in India after the 
Anerican diplomatic initiatives during the Indo-Pakistan War in 1970 would be 
a case in point. 

Influence is also generated and applied at individual levels. Individual 
experts may ian 40 acquire and exert tremendous influence because of their so- 
cial and economic statuses, their known expertise in the field of their work and 
becéuse of their interest ard their ccmmitment to the peoples diac have cone to 
serve. 

Influence resources are in turn needed by adopter systems for use with the 


ultimate adopters in the school systems and the comaunities. Clearly, influence’ 


resources need to be built up and well managed. This is not important only 


for the success of a project current at the time, but also for the projects 
to follow. Projects leave footprints behind: present successes improving the 
chances for the projects to come; and failures making it difficult to fight 


community cynicism and to generate enthusiasm for participation. 


Material Resources 


Implementation of diffusion projects does require material resources. In 
international projects innovators typically request matching funds from the re- 
cipient country. That is a sacred ritual, supposed to be indicative of host .- 
country commitment and desire for self-reliance! As part of the game of grants- 
manship recipient countrics may often promise what they would not be able later 
to deliver. Why should donors insist on matching funds when it is clear that 
those funls would not be forthcoming? Why not at least provide for back-up funds 
to cover situations where promises for matching funds are not fulfilled? 

In the case of ETV/ITV the resources needed by the adopter system are indeed 
sizeable. Notwithstaniing the claims made by ETY-ers that ETV is ultimately cheap- 
er, costs.on ETV in the short run are always additional costs. The so-called fas 
deployment of existing resources, always part of the argument wherever ETV/ITV is 
being sold to the Third World countries, does not take place since the option does 
not really exist. In the Third World we cannot reduce teaching jobs by using ITV 
because reducing jobs is not Development! We cannot even use trv as an alterna- 
tive way for expaniing education because in a world that has not been deschooled@ 
expansion of education must always he in terns of more school buildings, more 
classrooms, and more teachers. ITV can be seen only as an improvement in quality 


and shouli in fact be seen as such, as an investment in quality. (ITV could be 
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used for expanding both education and employment through a strategy that trains 
para-professional monitor teachers in short courses in training schools, and 
links them with a master teacher on television. The inservice training of these 
monitor teachers could again be nandled through television.) 

Production of TV programs needs money too, Country after country in the 
Third World, after TV was in, had nothing to put on the waves, and has ended up 
breadcasting American programs--the inevitable Lucy, Bonanza and Mission Impos- 
sible. The same can happen in ET'/ITV. . 

Preparing classrooms that can be darkened will also require resources and 
some part of the system must make those resources available. Even buying tables 
or suitable stands for the IV sets is going to absorb resources. 

The infrastructure of the social system in which ETV/ITV is being installed 
may not always be adequate. ‘When there is no good mail or train service the pro- 
ject may need landrovers or jeeps, that is, it mayinfact be creating a private 
infrastructure for private use, at great costs. ETV/ITV broadcasts, but some 
things have to move on the ground. There has to be some distribution by mail; 
there is going to be some moving around; bringing people together; obtaining sup- 


port and services of various kinds. 


Personnel Resources 


Personnel resources can be discussed separately from material resources 


since money cannot always buy services of traincd personnel. This is especially 
‘ ‘ ’ 


true in some of the African countries. The manpower is not around to be ‘employed 
even when there is money in the budget. An African country on Independence Day 


found itself with half a dozen university graduates in the Secretariat. How - 


‘would such a system produce scriptwriters, prcegram directors, content specialists, 


medium researchers? 


. : .04 
Institutional /Oreanizational 


Resources 

At the system level jnnovator and adopter systems need institutional re- 
sources--organizational experience and institutional backup. There are in- 
stances of foreign projects collapsing because the local USAID or UNESCO/UNDP 
office did not provide institutional support to its own project. Also the or- 
ganizational experience and the institutional backing available to the adopter 
system is an important resource. Where this is not available institution build- 


ing may be an important part of the diffusion package. 


-” 
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Time as Resource 
_ Finally time is resource. Time is budgeted badly almost always. Innova- 
tors may want to do too much with too little in time resources or may consider 
time as an unlimited resource. so the two systems involved, the innovator 
| and the adopter, may have different concepts of time and a 'time consensus’ may 
have to be developed ty using téchniques such as Perting which. can be ised not 


only for managing but also for communicating. 


Some Guidelines and Conclusions 


Developing diffusion strategies for ETV/ITV in the Third World should be 
a matter of optimizing C,L,E, and R factors of a particular situdtion and de- 
veloping a good mix that is rooted in a well articulated value system of means 
and ends. The guidelines for ETV-ers both within the donor and the adopter sys- 
tems have indeed already been presented--they are part of the analysis included 
in the foregoing. 3 
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Select Guidelines A bla 
For the Innovator fveter 


The innovator s;stem of ETV-ers must start with the acceptance of the 
diplomatic franewors within which they will be most often working. ETV-ers 
should realize that the diffusion transaction is never likely to be all ra- 
tional, but that they my have to impose a rational model on an existing pol- 
itical model ani serve both models at the same time. 

The hévetator soutien should begin with a planning grant and a planning 
period. During such a period of time a model like the Configurational Model 
(CLER Model) could be usefully employed to get a realistic view of the size ; 
of the diffusion job involved. Understandably, the planning process would bat 
merely be an analytical process but will involve collection of valid data with- 
in and about tne adopter system. Such data should be collected and information 
developed from it for use in project planning. The preject should be both logi- 
cally (technicall;) and soziologically (politically) feasible. . 

The planning process must respond to two key concepts--behaviorism, and in- 
stitutionilization. Diffusion planning, that is, must plan for behavioral changes 
in those invoived as innovators and as adopters and it must involve institutional- 
ization of new roles, motivational patterns, and organizational structures. It 
must also be remembered that to have an impact on a situation, a large enough re- 
source allocation must be planned for. 

The inncvator teams should be appropriately designed based on careful task 
analyses. There should be inventing of roles rather than of meré designations. 
Selection of consultants ani experts should be handled most seriously. A team of 
ETV-ers, in addition to educators, field organizers, ETV specialists, might use- 
fully include a person with chanzge-related expertise. The total project might be 
divided into series of smaller projects ani each smaller project timed and budgete- 


ed separately. 


If evaluation is to be conducted an evaluation policy must be developed 


and funds and personnel assigned to the evaluation task. What is not planned 


for and paid for should not be expectei to happen. 


Guideline 
e Adopter 
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The insignts about the diffusion process emerging from the previous analy- 
sis can be used by the adopter system as well as for enlightened adoption. The 
following may serve as some useful guidelines. 

The adopter system, Seedn, must begin with the realization that ETV as an 
innovation should not only fulfill adooters! necds, but also the needs of the 
donor system. Also that nolitical clites acting on behalf of ihe sivpter system 
may have made decisions to adopt ETV/ITV for the ‘wrong' reasons and thus techni- 
cal and political realities must both be part of the reality to be responded to. 

‘The adopter system need not rationulize ETV/ITV as a saving in expenditure 
but promote it as an opportunity for improving the quality of education in schools 
or as an effort to educate the nation outside of tha: four walls of the classroom. 7 

The adopter systems must also insist upon planning grants and planning per- 
iods. The money for thinking through things is almost always weil spent. Valid E 
information about the system must be created even if the politicians cecide to | 
neglect it or even misinterpret it. 

The recipient country should not promise mitching funds that it cannot later 
find. The adopter system should not only compute the costs of maintaining a pro- 
ject, but alae the costs of terminating a project. Funerals do cost money. 


The recipient country/adopter system must give a very careful look to the 


qualifications and experiences of foreign experts it chooses to bring into the 


country to work on the project. 
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The adopter system should, early, build a training policy for its staff. 
Emphasis should be on non-degree training programs so that inputs are made in 
institutions rather than in individuals who may leave for better prospects, to 
work for others who did not pay for their training. : a 

The adopter systems. should develop strong software orientations.: There | 
might be a lew against broadcasting anything or a certain proportion of programs 
not produced within the country, at least for the first five years. 

Diffusion and change must always involve some social disruption within or-) 


ganizations, groups, and communities. Adopter systems must pay special attention 


to anticipating most of these disruptions and must provide reintegrative social 
mecranisus. | cae 

Adopter systems must multiply resources by getting business and industry in- 
terested in the BIV/T1V projects. Industry may be invited to sponsor educational 
and entertainnent programs and these programs need not be American style. 

ETV/ITV systems must never talk down to their audiences. There should be 
honest treatment of issues, and no simple-minded resolutions hich might create 
political cynicism and miseducation of the masses. i 

Lastly, two way communications must be created with ETV/ITV systems from the 
very beginning. Communities must participate in the production of programs. Ti::y 


nust often see themselves on the ETV/ITV screens. 


Conclusion 

ETV and ITV present the Third World a medium of communication and education 
with truly immense potential. It can at the same time be a flexible medium doing 
different things for different communities and nations. While the Third World needs 


TV it needs the First World as well, Going it alone does not seem possible. And to- 
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getherness nsed' not be absolutely selfish, cynical, destructive, and homogen- 


izing. Mutual purposes can be established; alternatives can be develcped. 
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APPENDIX 


Unpacking ETV/ITV As An Innovation 


Since innovation diffusion could usefully be seen as teaching of an inno- 
vation by an innovator system to an adopter system, Bloom's taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives could be usefully enployed to this process of unpacking an 
innovation. 

It should be indicated, however, that the examples of ETV/ITV components. 
given in the following while they may not be purely cognitive, attitudinal or. 
skills-related, they do have predominently informational/conceptual, attitudinal 


or skills-oriented characteristics. 


TABLE 4 
Unpacking ETV/ITV in Terms of 
Cognitive, Attitudinal, and Motor Components 


Cognitive 1 Developing understandings in the usefulness of ETV/ 
Components ITV in education and extension (and in achievement - 
of larger political and social objectives). 


2 Developing unierstandings in the possibilities of 
the medium at various levels ani in various sectors 
of education and formulation. 


3 Developing conceptuslizations for integrating teie- 
vision teaching with other teaching or within exten- 
sion systems. : 


4 Developing understandings about developing an] in- 
stalling new instructional patterns, and informa- 
tion systems. 


5 Developing understandings about designing and in-= = i~' 
stalling management systems in regard to technical © 
and professional facilities needed for introducing 
ETV/ITV. 
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6 Developing manpower and professional sub-systems to 
actuslize all the preceding components. 


Attituiing? 7 Imparting new attitvdes towards technology. 
Components 
8 Imperting asw attitudes towards machines. 


9 Imparting new attitudes towards "cinema", (TV set may 
ve seen as a purveyor of films which in Iniia, for in- , 
stance, have a bad name among an orthodox, but a large | 
section of the population). . 


| 
| 
10 Imparting new attitudes towards foreign aid. | 


11 Imparting new attitudes towards foreigners, their ‘work 
habits, and social/relational styles. 


12 Imparting new attitudes towards teacher and extension . 

worker. : 
13 Imparting new attitudes toward teaching-learning and 
extension as processes. 


Skills- 14 Developing skills in preparing TV messages. 
Related 
Components 15 Developing skills in installation, operation, and 


maintenance of equipment and studios. 
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